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naughty boys. 


How much this is so I have seen 

predominant and sU P^ sadly enough, when the father has 
Illustrated in many c ^ of u or more to do her bes, 

died, leaving . ' enou gh to be able to place them 

with. If she 18 f strong master in a good school, or if 
under the charge o - ^ uncle or elder brother, available 

there be some other ^ ^ the fat her’s authority, then the 

to take the father s p ^ a( . least i n measure be supplied, 

loss, though irrepara , who can themselves hold 

But the mothers are Too often one finds boys, 

t-Vio reins in these . 0. tVi^r lived was all tha* 


the reins in these j father lived was all that 

could 


whose 


be llv vicious, under the loving but precarious semi- 
„ot actually mother . She cannot control them ; she 

rr, e phy^ al Stren8:th alWayS PreSent in ‘a 6 back ' 

h ,,t a father's authority. She does not quite understand 
S or see through them, as a father could. They learn to 
p ,™ upon her sensibilities, her love, her anxrety for them. 
Thev may even learn to dominate and to bully her lhere 
are of course exceptions ; and I know no finer type of young 
manhood than that of one who has chivalrously taken on his 
voung shoulders the burden of his dead father’s duty, and 
become in a sense the husband of the house, as well as the 
son. But the difficulties and the temptations of the position 
are great ; and those mothers will be wise who, in such sad 
straits, find somehow the controlling influence of a man to 
aid in the training of their boys to manhood. Should no 
other resource be available, I should even recommend them 
to marry again 

And now I think I have said my say — a mere fragment of 
what might be said, for the subject is as broad as life itself, 
and touches on every problem of religion and society and 
human existence. One can at best offer some partial obser- 
vations, suggest some trains of thought, raise without settling 
many topics of controversy. God is good, and mingles 
abounding joy with all our trials and our sorrows. And in 
nothing has His goodness been made more visible to us than 
in the infinite consolations, the inexhaustible happi n ® sS ’ 
W erewith he has made light and joyous the burden t a 
mot ers and fathers take on them, when they accept from t 
great Father, in trembling thankfulness, the gift of tho* 
rrying, wearying, dear, delightful “ naughty boys.’ 
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the cultivation of the 

SENSE. 

'By Frances S. Hallowes. 

“ ART ” is defined by Professor Ruskin at the be^inni™ nf 
his book, Modern Painters, to be a “ language which exposes 
power, imitation, truth, beauty, and relation.” The capacity 
for this language is universal. A capacity is a power of the 
human mind which appreciates and understands what is 
prepared lor it. J his is in accordance with a principle which 
prevails throughout the universe, viz. .-—that of correspondence 
between an object and the organ to which it is revealed. 
The eye has an inner fitness for the light, the ear for sound, 
lhe sense of beauty in form and colour may be said to be 
the object of which the organ is artistic capacity. This is 
not a sudden, isolated or capriciously bestotved gift, as some 
seem to think. Such phrases as “ I have no gift for art,” or 
“ He has no eye for colour,” might lead one to suppose that 
not the many but the few are endowed with this capacity. 
On the contary it is as natural to the normal human mind as 
a ny other sense. The absence is an exception to the rule. 
Jnst as in music, for which the great majority have some 
aptitude, there are few who cannot distinguish tunes and are 
^different to sounds. We may see in the universality ol 
urtistic capacity a confirmation of this. Very early in the 
history of nations is shown the desire for decoration. Weapons 
and domestic utensils belonging to savage peoples exhibit 
the decorative instinct, and as civilisation proceeds the 
a Ptitude to express beauty of form and colour develops. 
Ca ndinavian and Celt, Hindu, Japanese and Chinese all 
a ^ e their ideas of Art. 

L is not too much to say that the education which ignores 
le artistic side of mental endowment is a very incomplete 
n? 0, a large and productive side of life is omitted, that 

6 Whole man is poorer and of less calibre. The cullivation 
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j tv gives breadth and fulness to l.fe a s a wh 
of this capac'yj the Art treasures of the past, , h ' ' 
What a heritage civi , izat i 0 n, the inherrtance of „ 
come of centuf'e the TusC an and the Venetij’! 

schools sf h aS ent if you can this world of ours with„„ t 

Imagine tor a n sense , and without the power t0 

the influence of Art , how much narrower and 

produce beau ' would be l And so with the individual 

“re te' 'artistic capacity and you deprive him of culm,,’ 
l S n 

""Thf/is not a plea that all shall be artists. Only the few 
1 have special talent, inherited or otherwise, and who can 
Jive constant and enthusiastic devotion to the study and 
technicalities of Art can hope to excel in this profession. 
The capacity for the artistic is not identical with the capacity 
which produces an artist, though it is the same in less degree. 
No doubt many a “ mute inglorious ” artist is lying dormant 
for want of training in early life. Neglect and repression of 
this capacity must necessarily bring that penalty. The 
fundamental laws of Art are for all. lo be a lover ot 
beautiful form and colour, and to have to some extent the 
power to express the same either by pen or paint brush can 
be acquired by most. Any branch of Art studied seriously 
brings a most unexpected amount of pleasure and culture to 
the student. In every subject, from the least to the greatest, 
there are certain first principles which, if grasped, lay down 
for us certain meridian lines from which we may measure. A 
capacity to discover these lines in Art may be said to be the 
common heritage. But unused and lying idle for years it » 
m danger of being lost. Even a perfectly healthy arm, | 
continuously strapped up and inactive, becomes as useless as i 
Paralysed, and in like manner any power of intellect, artisW 

reve v'hT' that reCeives food or training, * 

to »e l, % a fiXed capacity to act. “ He that hath eye 

The' it lm ? ee E * s Sa ^ to every mind of man. a, 

an d skv !! a \ en y l' at her provides wondrous beauty i n e 

*“ His children's delight and culture, b; 

of glowinl e h , m are call ous to it ! While all are c l roP s, 

the a nimals U w£’ ^ darkness of ni £ ht > the rip f^f v *** 

can * be said thauhT lniSter l ° their dally ^i ° f nd deli^ hC 
the y ar e conscious of the help ai 
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there is for the inner life m having eyes to The typTJf 
m an to whom the words appl y __ ype ot 

“The primrose by the river brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more”— 

is, even in . theS ^ day . S °[ education, as common as when 
Wordsworth wrote A short while since a friend of the 
writer stood on a hill at Port Erin in the Isle of Man 
commanding a g orious prospect. The three kingdoms were 
plainly visible, ihree well-dressed men presently came up 
In a few common-place phrases the beauties of land sky and 
sea were dismissed, and they fell to talking on more congenial 
topics. One protested that the meat they had at supper last 
night was too salt ; the question was evidently of deep interest 
to the others, and they commented on it at length and with 
earnestness. It was clear that their very souls were stirred. 
When this subject had been properly threshed out, another 
yet more inviting was started, that of wine and their liking 
for it. Earth, sea and sky took up their parables in vain 
before these sense-bound souls, meat and wine held the day. 

There are advantages arising from the cultivation of 
artistic capacity to the individual and to the community. 

I. To the Individual . — In the threefold nature of man, 
spirit should always come first as being of the nature of the 
eternal. 

The advantage of such cultivation to the spirit, is found in 
the power it gives for communion with nature. The aesthetic 
sense of the sublime and beautiful brings to the spirit much 
to feed upon. The 1 9th Psalm is written by one who evidently 
possessed this artistic capacity. Day and night, the sun in 
the heavens, teach him of the glory of God. In the presence 
of the grand forces of nature things temporal and ephemeral 
take their right place. Spirits are led upwards from God s 
beautiful works to Himself. He has given man a capacity by 
vv hich to interpret His works; if he use it not, must he not go 
^ r °ng ? How often in times of spiritual perplexity have His 
ea utiful works ministered to man ! 

°u may know the words of C harles Kingsley to t e 
u V ° men he loved when they were suffering through separation- 
b,u tUdy nature » not scientifically, that would take eternity, 
So a s to reap much moral good from it. Do not study 
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Th trv to extract every line of beautv 
matter for its own gp ^ nature . Study the forms and 
every moral re e growth and habits oi plants, not to 

colours of fl° wers ’ e &od . Study the sky, study water 
classify, but to ad d the s0U nds and scents of nature, study 
study the trees, stu themselves in order to recombine the 
all these as beau 1 a ] le gories and examples from whence 
elements of beauty ^ ^ drawn ” 

moral reflexions i-^xhe advantages to mind of the cultiva- 
H. To the i a i e m any Observation will be 
,i0 V f C ater day Nature is producing pictures f„ r 
ZteTchmg and pleasure unobserved by all but the few. The 
world’s beauty is gratis, ye. must be bought m a certain sense. 
How few have the coin wherewith to buy ! Read Ruskm's 
words upon want of observation of the sky— 

“ It is fitted in all its functions for the comfort and exaltation 
of the heart, for soothing it and purifying it from its dross and 
dirt. Sometimes gentle, sometimes awful, never the same for 
two moments together, almost human in passions, almost 
spiritual in tenderness, almost divine in its infinity, its appeal 
to what is immortal in us as distinct as its ministry of chastise- 
ment or of blessing to what is mortal. And yet we seldom 
attend to it or make it a matter of thought. If in our 
moments of idleness or insipidity we turn to the sky, which of 
its phenomena do we speak of? One says it has been wet, 
another it has been warm. Who among the chattering crowd 
can tell of the forms and precipices of the chain of tall white 
mountains that girded the horizon at noon yesterday r Who 
saw the sunbeams that came out of the south, and smote upon 
tbeir summits until they melted and moulded away in a mist 
of blue rain r Who saw the dance of the clouds when the 
sunlight left them last night, and the west wind blew them 
etore it like the withered leaves ? All has passed unregretted 
■ " u ” seen > or if the apathy be ever shaken off even for an 
instant, n , s only by what is gross and extraordinary. 
Severe, but sadly true ! 

Some rr Uty developed is that of imagin atioi 1 - 

allegorical a F eatest and most popular works of art are 
legoncal and symbolic. The great value set on Watts 
pictures in the nre^nf ^ great value sei ( the ir 

colour and fnr ^ t ^ a y> ls not only by reason of 

and form, but of the teaching embodied in them by h' s 
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imaginative faculty. The truly artistic mind has imagination 

highly developed and puts into even trivial objects parables 
0 f deep meaning. Design requires imagination, true decora 
tive power cannot exist without it. The critical faculty is 
necessarily trained by cultivation of artistic capacity. Though 
a ll cannot be artists they may be critics. The ability to dis- 
tinguish between the true and false, the right and wrong 
methods, can come only by training. To recognise genius 
requires some knowledge. It has been said about genius, “So 
difficult a thing is it to deal with, that it is generally 
misunderstood until it is too late to encourage it." 

Again, habits of correct expression and accurate description 
are greatly helped by artistic knowledge. In almost every 
trade or profession, even in domestic service, the cultivation 
of this capacity has great value. 

III. To the Body . — In domestic decoration and in dress we 
are constantly met by the want of artistic knowledge. The 
word decoration comes from decus, fitting. Art fitted to its 
purpose. That interesting poet decorator — now passed away — 
William Morris, a typical instance of trained artistic capacity, 
says, “ Have nothing in your homes that you do not know to 
be useful or believe to be beautiful.” “ Utility, harmony, 
beauty, grace,” must be the motto of those who wish for 
artistic homes. It is true that in the application of art to our 
surroundings and dress there is an immense reaction from 
the forms and colours of our ancestors. A whole vocabulary 
has sprung up in connection with this change. I here was 
indeed some fear that aestheticism might degenerate into a 
a cr aze. We owe the satirist a debt of gratitude for checking 
this tendency and keeping it within right limits. But though 
nowadays there is little of positive hideousness in domestic 
decoration, it must be confessed that there is a great deal of 
dulness and discord and poor imitation. Good designs and 
colouring are to be procured, but the taste to choose them is 
often wanting. And this is lamentable when one considers 
influence that surroundings have upon the mind. An 
ln matters of dress the cultivation of artistic capacity is an 
Immense gain. How sorely wanting are the multitude in any 
knowledge which shall guide them to suitable and beautiful 
to * re . ^fl at on e w'ears is not only important to ones® 
one’s friends and neighbours. It is astonishing a 
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f . prns combinations and harmonies, as 

such plans and pa ^ .; oUS aspec ts, there is so little sense 

nature supples m 1 g< No one w ho studies nature Can 
of beauty shown m ^ ^ &ry fashion, be it wise or unwise, 
become mere slaveS r insanitary. Suitability, simplicity 
beautiful or ugly, ^ J atchw0 rds for £ ' ' 


harmony , are 
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' • to the community to be gained by the 

The advantages capacity are very many. Were it more 
cultivation ot arc . ^ woU ld become gradually cleaner, 

general our cities a f j - n architecture, less smoky • 

better built, more wou id abound ; noble and 

pleasant places ^ erve d ; and rough places made 

attractive Above all things our centres of industry would 
not be mere wealth-producing hives, condemning millions to 
live among unrelieved ugliness, but listening to the demand 
or light, space, beauty, would be spots where men and women 
not only live to work, but where also they may enjoy life. 

Some methods of cultivating the arMtc sense .- loo often in 
the press of school work the one subject which is excluded to 
leave room for the rest is this most important of training the 
artistic capacity. Art is considered a kind of extra. Dr. 
Temple has said that neither mathematics nor physical science 
touch the human part of our nature, the highest study is that 
which most familiarises the mind with noble thoughts and 
beautiful things. The old methods of teaching drawing are 
passing away. Set down to draw straight lines impossible 
to accomplish by the trembling hand, or to deadly dull 
freehand copies whose two sides cannot be made to match, 
the poor child rebels and comes hastily to the decision that 
he hates drawing. This is reported at home, and forthwith 
goes the dictum that “ it is best for Tom to leave off learning, 
he has no taste for it.” What youth is allowed to plead want 
of taste for Latin and Greek? “It is indispensable,” would be 
the answer. The delightful method now largely in vogue ot 
giving the young tyro a brush full of paint, telling him to copy 
a bright flower placed before him is charming to him. J e 
complaints are heard of the dulness of such art lessons. W uC 
maybe done by parents and teachers in pointing out to child* 


Ae phenomena of Nature, taking' time to describe grace 
nes and tender hues. A child will constantly observe 
when once its beauty has been impressed upon his mi 
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picture painting, as described by Miss Mason in her book 
Home Education , is excellent training. “ Get the children 
to look well at some patch of landscape, then to shut their 
eyes and call up the picture before them. When they have 
a perfect image before their eyes let them say what they see. 

( I see a pond, it is shallow on one side, but deep on the other. 
The trees come to the water’s edge on that side, you can see 
their green leaves and branches so plainly in the water that 
you would think there was a wood underneath. Almost 
touching the trees in the water is a bit of blue sky with a soft * 
cloud, and when you look up you see the same little cloud but 
with a great deal of sky instead of a patch because there are 
no trees up there. There are lovely water-lilies round the far 
edge of the pond with their leaves turned up like sails, etc.’ ” 
The Schools of Art have done much to develop artistic 
capacity as well as to discover talent, but too often they are 
used only by those who are recognised to have a gift. 
Practical dealing with Art is the most efficient education for 
those who do not desire to follow the profession of artists, but 
who wish to study the beauties of Nature and the triumphs 
of Art. The benefits of artistic culture will be reaped in the 
joys which come along its line. 

Let Art be treated as a study for cultivation of taste as much 
as for a profession. Meanwhile all who have the care of the 
young in school or family should lay it down as part of a 
liberal education that every child shall be taught the beaut), 
of form and colour, not only by bare copy-book and stiff 
examination, but by illustrated lectures, excursions into the 
country, and studies from natural objects. Irain them to see 
the graceful outline of the cloud, the fiery glow of sunset, the 
pearly grey of sunrise, encourage them to point out t e lg ts 
and shadows on the objects in common use, the harmonie 
good colouring as distinguished from the discords o 1 ’ 
in fact, while they are young stimulate their taste or t e 

a nd the beautiful in all around. , 

Lose no opportunity of observing Nature vu 0 f 

Pencil. Do not desire to understand so much the ] g 

which is to some extent a fashion, b ut 10 0 f Art 

usefulness and happiness. The study of the h story of Art 

ought to be regarded as essential. Not a few s the 

absorbed in mastering the technical side they neglect 
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-rCT^meaning and purpose of Art. The 
intellectual. Stu y , Art culture are Greek and medieval 
chief sources of mo {edge of the evolution of the present 

You must gam some derstan d it. How from the Greek ideal, 
ideal before you can ^ supreme, succeeded the element 

which held the huma ^ iraCulous in Christian art, an en- 

of the supernatura mal as we n a s physical beauty. L et 

deavour to repres i ^ learners that high ideal, interpre- 
us set before scorn t he real, but while it is faithfully 
tation or A at • ^ sketc hing from Nature, patience will 

> copied, idea \se - ^ sympathy wit h Nature cannot 

be require , & ^ . g essen tial. Perseverance, to try 

ajafnwhen foiled, is an indispensable adjunct to Art study. 
The student may never attain his ideal or paint a picture, but 
he will learn lo appreciate form and colour, light and shade, 
see beauties which are hidden from the unlearned. Well 
for him if his ideal always keeps in front of his powers of 
expression. The cultivation of Art capacity brings with it 
constant and increasing joy, which make him independent of 
amusement, so called. He will be rich, for he will possess the 


those possessions which are alike for the prince and for the 
pauper who have eyes to see. To conclude with words of 
Ruskin, “The use of Art is not to make pictures only, or 
carve stones, but to make men, to give wider scope to human 
sympathies and keener insight and deeper thought.” 
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true basis of a rational education. 

By the Rev. H. h. Moore, M.A., 

Vicar °f St. John's , Darken. 

( Continued from page 324.) 

IT will be asked, “what do I propose, then, by way of working 
out practically my ideas about the importance of a study of 
physical science r AVell, first of all, I would try to harmonise 
my order and method of teaching with the conditions and 
laws of the child’s nature. I would teach the child, first of 
all, to observe things, to name them, to notice and discriminate 
size, colour, form, to investigate by actual experiment 
properties and uses, to stimulate an active, healthy appetite 
for knowledge about everything visible, audible, tangible. 
Every object in the school itself, in its own clothes, in the 
streets, in the country, in its home, in the shops, the articles 
of food used at meals, the history of which should be traced ; 
the flowers, and fruits, and trees, and animals, and soils, and 
rocks, and minerals, the heavenly bodies and phenomena. 
All these objects of sense and of knowledge should be brought 
under its notice in an order and system so graduated as to be 
adapted to every changing stage of its growing intelligence, 
and it should be trained by these means to observe accurately, 
to compare and discriminate, to investigate and analyse, to 
question and to experiment, and so by degrees to be led up 
t0 the final intellectual act of reasoning both by induction 
and deduction, and of constructing and inventing. If the 
education of the senses and of the accurate observation of the 
vi sible and tangible oroperties of things be neglected, all other 
education will be of a hazy, imperfect, and inaccurate natuie. 
A l s Hr. Abercrombie says The most common and tnv al 
^ b je C ts may be made the source of mental irnprovem 
0 show how unobservant of familiar things we ave , , 

by want of such training as this, there is not one in a hundre 




